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wrote to William that, at a discussion with Charles and James on the
situation in Flanders,

to my great admiration the Duke said very briskly that in case they
do not agree to the propositions sent by my Lord Feversham,
the King ought to let the King of France know that, unless he would
forbear any further conquests in Flanders, he could not hinder
England from coming into the war;

and a few days later James told Barrillon that Charles could not possibly
have done otherwise than to enter the war; had he not prevented the
occupation of Flanders, all his subjects, with no exception but James him-
self, would have rebelled. James had quite as much reason as Danby
for attempting to reinstate himself in popular favour by taking the lead
in a popular movement; and he certainly had an aspiration (in spite of
the Test Act) to command the English army which was being raised or
even, it was hinted, the whole allied army.

What is doubtful is his ultimate intention with regard to that army:
did he intend to allow it to be disbanded at the end of the war, or to do
his best to persuade Charles to keep it in being as a standing army,
and to use it for the abolition of parliamentary government and for the
accomplishment of the Grand Design? Barrillon at any rate had no
illusions about his intentions; on April 18, 1678, he wrote to Louis:

The Duke of York believes himself lost because of his religion,
if the present opportunity does not serve to bring England into
subjection; it is a very bold enterprise and the success very doubtful.
I believe they have persuaded this Prince that a war is more proper
to accomplish his design than peace. He thinks that by declaring
strongly against France he will diminish the animosity against him-
self. This does not appease his enemies; he is more suspected
than ever and not less hated; his change with regard to your
Majesty does not add to his reputation; many persons believe he
will return to his former engagements with the same lightness with
which he has quitted them. The King of England still wavers upon
carrying things to extremity; his humour is very repugnant
to the design of changing the government. He is nevertheless
drawn along by the Duke of York and the Lord Treasurer; but at
bottom he would rather choose that a peace should leave him in a
condition to remain in quiet, and re-establish his affairs, that is to
say a good revenue, and I do not believe he cares much for being
more absolute than he is. The Duke and the Treasurer know well
with whom they have to deal, and are afraid of being abandoned by